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of Chestnut 
Street, in 
4 Farm Center, 
all by herself, lived 
Miss Stitt—‘‘waitin’,”’ 
said the people. 
Formerly the Stitts 
had occupied a large 
yellow house, with 
drab blinds and an 
iron fence around it, 
on the corner of Main 
and Elm Streets, three 
blocks from the post- 


oo office. It was the 
‘© WHEN HER GATE LATCH CLICKED.” finest house in the vil- 
Drawn by S. H. Persick. lage, for Squire Stitt 


and family were personages of no little importance in the community. 
Visitors to Farm Center always were taken past the corner, so that they 
might inspect it and carry with them a remembrance of “‘the Stitt Place.” 

This memory could hardly fail to be pleasant. Not only was the dwelling 
itself quite imposing, but the premises were spacious and shady and com- 
fortable looking. The house stood at one side, so that a clear half of the 
lot was left free. The back part of the yard was rich in old-fashioned 
flowers. There were two immense beds containing phlox, mignonette, bache- 
lor buttons, geraniums, daisies, primroses, pansies, heliotrope, asters, and 
other posies dear to the heart of a woman such as Mrs. Stitt. Sunflowers 
and hollyhocks flourished along the back board fence, nasturtiums grew 
beside the fence bordering Elm Street, sweet peas were trained against the 
lattice work over the wall and morning-glories covered the kitchen porch. 
Of course, right in the center of the yard was the inevitable bunch of huge 
white peonies— the very biggest peonies in town. 

Passers-by on Elm Street greatly admired the Stitt flowers, and boys and 
girls liked to reach through the fence and break off nasturtium stems in 
order to nibble them and enjoy their peppery flavor. However, from in front 
of the house the flowers were barely visible, because the view was inter- 
rupted by a magnificent clump of evergreens. The trees extended across the 
lot, from the porch nearly to the side fence. They gave to the house a pe- 
culiarly stately, reserved air. 

Even on the hottest days the evergreens offered a cool retreat. The sun 
never penetrated beneath their low branches, and the breeze seemed never to 
abandon them. Here, in a hammock, Jennie Stitt was accustomed to spend 
many hours sewing, reading and dreaming; and here, at the least two even- 
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ings in the week, when the weather was propitious, James Thayer was sure 
to find her. 

In village parlance James Thayer was “keepin’ comp’ny” with Jennie Stitt. 
Neighbors became used to hearing, o’ nights, within the recesses of the pines, 
subdued voices and happy laughter. People generally were wondering when 
the wedding was to occur, when it was noised about that James Thayer was 
going away. 

And go he did, early one spring morning. Of those behind, no person 
outside of the Stitt family knew whether or not he and Jennie had come 
to an understanding. What the Stitt family knew was this :— 

James might return in a year, and if he and Jennie were still of the same 
mind, none would gainsay them. But they were not to communicate with 
each other. 

“Tf he shouldn’t come back—and sometimes they don’t,” observed the 
Squire, “I'll not have my girl down in white and black, or breakin’ her heart 
over letters. Better to let ’em both cut loose for a while, and see what'll 
happen.” 
* * * * * * * * * 

Fourteen years ago was this—fourteen years. The yellow house, with its 
flanking groups of evergreens, was still termed “the Stitt Place,” but the 
Stitts, save Jennie, had been removed from the village to a fairer land. First 
the Squire had gone, leaving his property in a sad tangle of litigation. Then 
went Mrs. Stitt; and when the iron front gate swung to afford passage for 
her coffin, misfortune took advantage of the gap, and, gathering its forces, 
rushed in. : 

By the advice of her attorney, Jennie sold house and lot and much of the 
furniture. Having satisfied her father’s creditors, she purchased a modest 
cottage at the end of Chestnut Street, and strangers moved into the old 
homestead. 

She lived alone in her cottage. As years glided by she became simply 
“Miss Stitt,” for the Jennie was not essential. She was self-supporting, doing 
odd jobs of sewing for the villagers, helping with house-cleaning, and mak- 
ing perfect models of doughnuts and “devil’s cake” and angel-food, which 
were eagerly bought by housewives having unexpected company. Her 
needs were few; her chicken-yard and her garden, with occasionally a call 
on the butcher and grocer, abundantly supplied her table. 

Her cottage, with its four rooms—bedroom, parlor, dining-room and 
kitchen—and its surroundings, were wonders of neatness; so much so that 
the village took considerable pride in this humble successor to “the Stitt 
Place” of days gone by. 

“That’s where Miss Stitt lives—she that’s waitin’ for her lover to come 
back. She used to live in the big yaller house I showed ye,” would be the 
explanation given by the villagers to strangers. 

As her mother had been, Miss Stitt was extremely fond of flowers, and 
her back yard was overflowing with plants grown from seeds she had car- 
ried with her when she had changed the one home for the other. All the 
old favorites were there. It was her constant delight to walk among them, 
and talk to them, and water them and prune them and train them—always 
caressingly. Her roses were marvels for miles around. 

Without her flowers she would have been lonely much of the time, for as 
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the years sped the neighbors grew accus- 
tomed to her presence, and did not run in 
so often as at first. But only occasionally 
was she lonely. Once in a while the spell 
would come upon her, in her flower garden, 
or at the table, or in the quiet of her cham- 
ber, and she would catch herself wondering 
—wondering wistfully—if sometime he would 
come back. 

The spell over, her flowers received an 
extra amount of attention, in order to show 
them her remorse for having suffered her 
heart to stray from them even for an in- 
stant. 

In truth, Miss Stitt, consciously now, and 
now unconsciously, was “waitin’.” Though 
fourteen years had elapsed since James 
Thayer had left her standing at the 
gate in the shadow of the evergreens, 
while with tears in her eyes, and on her 
lips the undefinable sweetness of the first 

kiss she ever had known from one 
> not a relative, she listened to his 

5 footsteps retreating down the street ; 
she had not forgotten. 

The first kiss also was the last. 

2 __—? James Thayer had not returned. He 

““ SHE WAS SELF-SUPPORTING, DOING ODD JOBS had no kin in Farm Center, and ere 

OF SEWING FOR THE VILLAGERS,” the twelve months had passed the 

Drawn by 8. B. Porsick. village had lost all trace of him. 

Yet, deep in Jennie Stitt’s heart lived the belief, upheld by the precedents 

of romance, that her girlhood lover would come to her again. Had he not 
said so, and kissed her? 

Under the contents of the top drawer of her bureau was a photograph of 
him. Only at long intervals did she look at it. She did not need the pic- 
ture, for she remembered him fully—his smooth, oval, tanned face, his 
brown eyes, his brown hair, slightly curly, and his lithe, springy walk; and 
she knew that when she again saw him she would recognize him as though 
he had gone from her but yesterday. 

It happened that one June evening, Miss Stitt, having washed and put 
away her tea things, and having tucked her chickens to bed (speaking fig- 
uratively), having watered her gardens, after lingering lovingly among 
the posies, was sitting on her tiny front porch. She was so absorbed in 
the magic of the soft spring gloaming that she was startled when her gate 
latch clicked and she saw a man just on the point of entering. As he ap- 
proached, along the short walk leading to the porch, she arose to receive 
him. He paused, with one foot on the lowest step, and, taking off his hat, 
silently faced her. Miss Stitt’s mind instantly reverted to burglars, and she 
hastened to place her hand on her mother’s old silver watch, in her belt. 

“Well, Jennie,” said the man, hesitatingly. 
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Miss Stitt peered at him, but the moonlight fell only on the side of his 
face, so that his features were not wholly distinct. 

“Well, Jennie,” he said again, “don’t you know me?” 

“No,” she answered, “1 don’t believe I do. It isn’t Mr.—Mr. Lukens, 
is it?” hazarding the name of the groceryman. 

“No, it isn’t Mr. Lukens,” responded the caller, laughing. “It’s only 
Jimmie Thayer.” 

“Jimmie Thayer!” exclaimed Miss Stitt, incredulously. “Just turn 
around, will you, so the light’s on your face—I do declare!” surveying him 
as he obediently submitted himself for examination, “ you do look a little 
like him.” 

“And I am him,” he insisted, still laughing. ‘‘Won’t you shake hands 
with me?” 

Wonderingly she extended her hand. 

“T know your laugh better than I do your face,” she said. “That laugh 
is a Thayer laugh, every bit; but you’ve changed—you’ve grown a beard, 
and you're stouter, aren't you?” 

“Yes,” replied the man, seating himself at the top of the steps, with his 
back against a post, and the moon shining full on him, “I’ve changed, 
of course. It’s fourteen years, Jennie.” 

“Fourteen years—that’s so,” she repeated, mechanically. 

“But I seem to be the only thing that has changed,” he continued, gazing 
at her with all his might, “for you look just the same as ever, and Farm 
Center, too. Why, the town hasn't gone ahead an inch. I remember this 
house—it used to be at the end of Chestnut Street, and it’s at the end of 
Chestnut Street now. I walked past the old place 
p ; before coming here; that’s the only change there 
- gti is, I guess. It doesn’t seem possible 
that I’ve been gone so long. Jennie, 
you're not a day older!” 

“Oh, but I am,” she as- 
4 ees serted, quietly. 

i “You're not,” he re- 
turned, firmly. “And, 
Jennie, I’ve come back 
for you. I’m going to 
take you away with me— 
if you'll let me. Will 
your” 

| Miss Stitt said nothing. 

| 

| 


“T’ve come as soon as 
I could,” he resumed. 
“T’ve never forgotten you 
for one moment, and I’ve 


Y) been working all the time 
.N 1 Mini for you. I didn’t know 
d | {| that you were alone here, 
por oe el | et and I felt that it would be 
only natural that you had 
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married; but I 


sic iltell 
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chances, and I’ve come at last. I haven’t a fortune; still, out in Colorado 
I’ve a home and enough for both of us. You haven’t anything special to 
hold you here, have you, Jennie?” 

“Nothing except the house and my things,” replied Miss Stitt. 

“T intend to give you much more,” said Thayer. “You remember the 
night I left, don’t you—and what we planned?” 

“Yes, I remember,” replied Miss Stitt, in a low voice. 

“Then won’t you come?” he asked, gently. 

There was silence as Miss Stitt sat staring straight over his head out into 
the moonlight. - 

“Won't you come?” he-asked again. 

“Oh, I—I don’t know,” faltered Miss Stitt. “Let me think, please.” 

“IT would have come in a year if I could,” he pleaded. “But I wasn't 
ready. I had some hard luck—and I was too proud to let the people here 
find out I was unsuccessful. I saw the Squire was right about us, and I 
was bound not to keep you to your promise as long as things were not com- 
ing my way. All these years I've been working and hoping—working and 
hoping for you, Jennie. It's been an uphill job sometimes, but I’ve stuck it 
out, and never quit, even though it looked like you might have gone back 
onme. I’ve had lots to contend with, but I’ve encouraged myself night and 
day thinking how glad I would be of it all when you were out there with me 
at last. Won’t you come?” 

The voice was that of James Thayer, and Miss Stitt experienced a thrill 
stich as had pervaded her when she listened to those tones under the ever- 
greens. She felt herself drawn by their influence, and she was only too 
willing to yield, as of yore; but when she rested her eyes on the face before 
her the thrill vanished, and she was merely puzzled. Certainly it was 
James Thayer who had been speaking, but where was he?” 

“I—I don’t know,” she answered once more. “Will you let me think it 
over? It’s such a surprise, seeing you, and this—this other thing coming 
up, that I’m all confused. You understand,” she added, imploringly. 

“T suppose it is,” he replied. ‘I hardly know where I am at, myself, save 
that I’m here again, with you—and that’s enough. I’ve dreamed of it so 
often,” half tenderly, half laughingly, “that I’m well satisfied for a little while 
not to wake up.” 

Silence ensued for a few minutes, while he devoured with his gaze, as 
she sat, her mind evidently far, far away, carried back, back fourteen years 
by the enchantment of his voice. 

“T'll go now,” he said, rising abruptly, and holding out his hand. “You'll 
want time to think—unless you’ll let me decide it for you? (She shook her 
head, smiling slightly.) You'll let me know in the morning, won't you? 
We've been separated so long that we ought to make every second count 
now.” 

“TH let you know in the morning,” she replied. 

And with a pressure of her hand he went down the steps, and she, stand- 
ing in the moonlight, scarcely was conscious of his departure. She was 
under the evergreens. 

During some time she remained without moving; then she descended the 
steps and slowly walked around the house. The witchery of the June night 
attended her, and her way lay amid its thrall. On her route she noted 
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everything —the hawthorn 
bush bursting into beauty, 
the brier rose already cling- 
ing to the clapboards of the 
cottage, the scent of the 
clover along the fence. The 
garden was asleep, and she 
glided quietly among her 4 
flowers as if cautious of ; 

awakening them. 

A cluster of petunias was 
flooding the garden with 
perfume. A branch of sweet 
peas had fallen to the 
ground, and she deftly lifted 
it to an easier position, 
among its sisters. Here and 
there she tripped, like a 
kindly angel. Finally she 
retraced her course and en- <> 
tered the house by the front 
door. The interior was 
bathed in moonlight, and 4 
she walked from room to «ur secH A MAN AS JIM THAYER DON'T SULT JENNIE 
room, lingering in each as STITT, 1 SH’ LIKE TO KNOW WHAT SHE REALLY 
if taking farewell of it. BEA NTIS FORE. 

She stopped now and then PE LOR: 
to.touch lovingly a familiar picture or tidy, or bit of china, under pretext 
of rearranging it. On the dining-room table were her plate and cup and 
saucer and knife and fork, awaiting the breakfast hour. The kitchen fire 
was laid, ready for lighting. The kitchen winked friendly, so cosy and 
clean it was. 

Miss Stitt locked up and prepared for bed. But her program was often 
discontinued, and in the act of removing her garments she frequently would 
hesitate, abstracted in thought. Presently she would energetically resume, 
only again to stay her hand. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can't!” she said aloud, twice. 

Attired for slumber, she stood at the back window of the chamber, open- 
ing on the garden, and looked out. How peaceful and fair it appeared— 
pink and poppy and heliotrope, four-o’clock, mignonette and marguerite, 
bachelor button, rose and all, dreaming under the moon. Above the fox- 
gloves fluttered a great moth, like the spirit of some former blossom. The 
heavy odor of the petunias floated like incense. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” almost wailed Miss Stitt. “I can’t leave them. 
And he isn’t the same.” 

She opened the bureau drawer and took from it the photograph. 

“No,” she repeated, regretfully, “he isn’t the same. He’s not the Jimmie 
Thayer I’ve had in mind. I couldn't go way out to Colorado with him, 
and leave all this—all this that’s mine and that I’ve been accustomed to. 
No, I can’t—and I won't!” she added, defiantly, to the roses. 
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Thereupon Miss Stitt, replacing the photograph, seated herself at the 
garden window, and, resting a writing-pad across her knee, resolutely pen- 
ciled a note in a determined manner, sealed it, and, still unfaltering, ad- 
dressed the envelope. 

“There!” she exclaimed, relieved. ‘‘I’ll send it down to the hotel early in 
the morning. It’s too bad, I suppose, but I guess I’m getting old maidish.” 
cd * * * * * * * 

When James Thayer left, and Miss Stitt stayed, all the village wondered. 

“Well,” remarked Widow Barclay to old Mrs. Graham, “if sech a man 
as Jim Thayer don’t suit Jennie Stitt, I sh’ like to know what she really be a 
waitin’ for!” 

“Mebbe she ain’t waitin’ for nobody,” sagely volunteered Mrs. Graham. 

And after fourteen years Miss Stitt had just found this out. 


* 


A SOLDIER’S DREAM. 


By Harriet R. Gorr, 


The thick, low beat of distant drums 

- Thro’ clouds of dust, falls on my ear, 

As bravely on the long line comes, 
Chasseur, dragoon and grenadier. 


With swing and toss of plumed head. 
Mid sloping rows of shining steel, 
They pass, and he who boldly led 
Them long ago, for woe or weal * 


Rides on before; and in that face 
Decp-scarred and brown, I see once more 

Him who abhorred defeat, disgrace, 
Leading victorious as of yore. 


A glance of those gray eyes, and lo! 
With cracked voice calling, silly hand 
Outstretched in greeting as they go, 
I rise to-follow his command. 


And waking, find it but a dream, 
That flash of scarlet. blue and gold. 

How strangely real it all doth seem, 
To me, gray-haired and bent and old! 


